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Text and Context 


The tree of knowledge has many branches, 
and many are the fruits thereof. The tree also is 
a tree of life, for except for knowledge man 
would die. 

Luxuriant and beautiful is the tree, and there 
are seventy branches, each bearing a different 
fruit after its kind. 

The men who tend the branches and eat the 
fruits fill academe. But so absorbed do they be- 
come, each in his favorite fruit and the wonder of 
its nurture and growth, that they form divers 
companies apart from each other. 

They see the fair fruit but never the tree. 
They probe and ponder, each his special branch 
or even branchlet. They learn more and more 
about less and less. And the more they learn about 
their special fruit the less they learn of the tree. 
Though no fruit and no branch can be truly seen 
and understood except as part of the tree, joined 
vitally with knowledge and life, none can see the 
tree for the branches. 

No scholar would think of lifting an excerpt 
so far out of context that its meaning would be 
distorted. Yet it is the very nature of specialism 
to do just this. As the text of each specialty is 
developed in its fulness, its proper context, the 
sum total of all the specialties, the green tree of 
knowledge and life, is lost to view. 

This is the dilemma of specialism, and there is 
no escape. Yet a specialty should never seek au- 
tonomy or isolation. An eye or a fin has meaning 
only as part of an animal. An animal or plant 
must be seen in its proper ecology. A subject 
must be studied in its relationships. 

For it is related to other subjects, interlocked 
with them. It has its own history and literature. 
It has a place in history, in the on-going life of 


man. It has played its part in the drama of the 
past, it is part of the present, it will affect the fu- 
ture. It has a contribution to make, directly or 
indirectly, to the lives of students or the life about 
them. Botany and anthropology, economics and 
entomology, sculpture and engineering need to be 
seen in the human scene. 

But how, in courses already crowded, add 
broad interpretations? Most of us never have done 
it, nor did our teachers teach that way. Only a 
rare teacher finds a way, with no added time and 
no loss in content, to illuminate his subject as a 
part of total knowledge and of practical life. The 
fact remains, however, that unless the relationships 
are realized the subject is artificial and barren. It 
is an excerpt out of context. 

The necessity is philosophical as well as ped- 
agogical. Not only does a teacher need to see and 
interpret his subject as a part of total knowledge 
and a factor in human economy, but he needs to 
see and interpret himself and his students as par- 
ticipants in a great destiny. He and they need a 
philosophy and a religion, intelligent and sincere 
however broadly conceived. Though time and 
space are vast and eternity and infinity can hardly 
be contemplated, man can reach toward what he 
cannot grasp. Every human being, each teacher 
and student, needs a working basis for his life— 
a concept of what life may be and of his part in it. 
Text without context is deceptive and sterile. 
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Voluntary Classes 


College students may have more initiative and 
self-reliance than we give them credit for. Can we 
move in the direction of university classes in 
which attendance is voluntary, such as in Scandi- 
navian universities? Can self-reliance be encour- 
aged? The author of the following article holds 
M.A. and Ph.D degrees from Columbia Univer- 
sity and is chairman and professor of philosophy 
at the University of Oklahoma. 


By CARLTON W. BERENDA 


During the Spring Semester of 1956, the pres- 
ent writer (who was formerly a physicist) ad- 
vertised on the bulletin boards of the departments 
of mathematics, physics, and philosophy at his 
university, that he would offer a lecture course in 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity (no such course 
at present being given on the campus). This 
course offered no credit and maintained no official 
record of attendance. Suggested prerequisites 
were: some knowledge of differential and integral 
calculus, and of partial derivatives. We were to 
cover Special and General Relativity and to out- 
line Cosmological Theory. It was initially made 
clear that students could take as much as they 
could absorb of the material, and drop out when 
getting beyond their depths. 

Over twenty students (including a few 
women), mostly juniors, seniors, and graduates, 
showed up at the initial meeting of the class (held 
from 3 to 4 p.m. on Tuesdays and Thursdays). 
The students were majors in mathematics, physics, 
engineering, or philosophy. Through the lectures 
on special theory, the attendance remained sub- 
stantially constant, but (as had been anticipated) 
when tensor theory and general relativity were 
being covered, a large student drop-out took place. 
By the end of the course, there were a loyal half- 
dozen students (including one woman) with ma- 
jors in all the forementioned areas. 

No examinations were given, but there was 
discussion in classroom, and the students were 
sufficiently alert to notice and correct occasional 
blunders in the teacher’s blackboard work on equa- 
tions, etc. Some of the students, upon completion 
of the course, informed the instructor that they 
now felt able, on their own, to take up further 
reading and studies in relativity theory. 


The dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
on learning of the course, declared, “I was sur- 
prised that as many as 20 students ventured forth 
for it.” 

The instructor offered this course on his own 
initiative and time, partly in order to keep his 
hand in the field, and partly out of pedagogical 
curiosity concerning voluntary class attendance 
for no record or credit. Four years prior to this 
time, the instructor also gave such a course under 
the same conditions, with similar results, though 
with smaller initial and final attendance. 

The questions that may naturally arise in the 
reader’s mind could probably run along the fol- 
lowing lines: Shall we take heart from such evi- 
dence as this to move in the direction of the me- 
thod of higher education to be found in Scandi- 
navian, German, and Central European universi- 
ties? Instead of the present paternalism (or, ma- 
ternalism) of having credit courses, scheduled 
classes with limited absences for each student, 
quizzes and examinations, etc., could we leave the 
student to attend scheduled lectures on the basis of 
his own interests, initiative, and responsibilities ? 
When and if he felt ready, he could request a 
committee of teachers for an overall comprehen- 
sive series of oral and/or written examinations 
in the entire area of his work. Reminding our- 
selves that the European university is closer to 
our graduate college, and that their “gymnasium” 
overlaps (in method and content) our undergrad- 
uate college, some adjustments in our implementa- 
tion of these ideas would be necessary. With the in- 
creasing emergence of Junior Colleges, however, it 
is possible that our advanced colleges and univer- 
sities could begin to function more along the fore- 
mentioned direction. 

The challenge to the insecure college teacher, 
who does not have compulsory student attendance 
to rely upon to fill his classes, may raise some 
practical objections to this proposal of “volun- 
tary” courses. The threat to his position might in 
many cases, be too much for him. For such teach- 
ers, the more regimented Junior Colleges might 
be more suitable. Obviously, university teachers 
are not expected to teach such voluntary courses 
for nothing. The term “voluntary” refers only to 
student choice. 

In state universities, the necessity of flunking 
out students has raised certain problems relevant 
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Teaching by Discussion 


Teaching by discussion is here described and en- 
dorsed by one who has tried it. Its competent use, 
he says, facilitates the learning process. The author 
(B.A., University of New Hampshire; M.A. and 
Doctor of Social Science, Syracuse) has been 
Maxwell Scholar, College-Business Exchange Fel- 
low (U.S. Steel), director and researcher for Citi- 
zens’ Plan E Association of Worcester (nonpar- 
tisan and civic), is Assistant Professor of econom- 
ics and government business at Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. He has written for journals in 
his field. This fall he is offering a course at Clark 
University. 


By JOSEPH F. ZIMMERMAN 


According to Webster, discussion is “argu- 
ment for the sake of arriving at truth or clearing 
up difficulties.” Undoubtedly, the highest type of 
discussion is argumentative in nature. Discussion, 
however, may mean simply conversation or ques- 
tions and answers. The competent use of discus- 
sion can be richly rewarding to the students and 
the instructor. Learning is an active rather than a 


passive process. The minds of students are not 
simply sponges placed in the classroom to soak 
up the verbal outflow of the instructor. This con- 
clusion does not imply that the students’ minds 
necessarily are inactive during lectures. If stu- 
dents follow closely a lecture by analyzing and 
questioning what the instructor says, they benefit 
greatly from a competent lecture. Unfortunately, 
the temptation to permit one’s mind to wander is 
almost irresistible if one is not required to be 
more than physically present in the classroom. 
Discussion, on the other hand, not only generates 
interest but also forces the minds of the students 
to be active. In order to participate intelligently in 
class discussions, students must be alert to every- 
thing that is said in the classroom and actively 
examine and question what has been said. 

The instructor can reap a rich harvest from 
the effective use of discussion. This method makes 
it impossible for an instructor to hide behind lec- 
ture notes.. He is on the “firing line” and conse- 
quently must be always prepared to steer the dis- 
cussion in the proper direction, clear up miscon- 
ceptions, correct misstatements, and answer ques- 


Voluntary Classes—Continued 

to our discusion. Each student who is flunked 
out of a state-supported university and who is a 
state resident, is also a state taxpayer, at least po- 
tentially. It is not uncommon for such ex-students 
to bring negative pressure to bear upon the state 
legislature when appropriations for the Board of 
Higher Education are being considered. If such a 
student had not been paternalistically protected 
by the university, and if that student had taken on 
his own academic responsibilities in the first place, 
it is quite likely that in discovering for himself 
his own inadequacies in our proposed university 
educational system, he would more readily accept 
his own responsibility for withdrawing from the 
university and would not as likely blame the uni- 
versity for his own failures. Paternalism in the 
colleges cultivates the diseases which destroy the 
colleges. 

The main point that is being made is that our 
college students may have more initiative and self- 
reliance than we (deans, chairmen, and instruc- 
tors) give them credit for. To encourage self-re- 
liance is to encourage maturity of person. In the 


sort of world in which the coming generations will 
have to live, one may plausibly presume that an 
early fostering of the trait of self-reliance would 
be a great advantage in the preservation and 
growth of the democratic way of life. The less pa- 
ternalism in our schools, the more personal initia- 
tive and self-decision can be expected among our 
young adults. 

Dictatorships and prolonged paternalism may 
well be connected, though it is quite evident that 
the German system of higher education did not in 
itself prevent a Nazi Germany. But there were 
certainly other factors operating. The percentage 
of German university students is certainly not as 
high as ours. Nor is the relation between the 
“highly honored Herr Professor” and his students 
likely to be as warmly democratic as in our na- 
tion. And we remark that the Scandinavian coun- 
tries remain most liberal and democratic. And in 
any case, Emerson’s and Dewey’s insights into the 
intimate relationship between a cooperative self- 
reliance and a wholesome democratic society are 
not to be denied. 
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TEACHING BY DISCUSSION 


tions. The instructor’s mind, as well as the stu- 
dents’ minds, must be active. Ideally, his mind 
should be stimulated by the comments and ques- 
tions of the students. The instructor, most assur- 
edly, will be familiar with the vast majority of the 
ideas that arise, but a few comments will contain 
new ideas or variations of concepts that are val- 
uable. The instructor will learn much if students 
are permitted to fire freely at the instructor ques- 
tions requiring factual answers. An instructor 
who uses the discussion method for the first time 
will be surprised by the number of questions the 
answers to which he does not know and has to 
look up. Learning, as it should be, will be shared 
by both the instructor and the students. 

In general, a discussion session requires more 
preparation on the part of the instructor than a 
lecture. Careful planning is essential to insure 
that the class proceeds to the goal set for each 
class period within the allotted time. A common 
mistake is the attempt to accomplish too much 
during one class meeting. The goal of each class 
meeting should be limited. The solution of a ma- 
jor problem, for example, should result from 
several related meetings. An outline of the mater- 
ial to be covered and a list of key questions to 
spark the discussion must be prepared if the in- 
structor is successfully to guide the class in the 
proper direction. The instructor must be directive 
in a nondirective manner. In other words, he must 
remain at the helm guiding the class toward the 
goal, yet he must not allow the students to gain 
the impression that the class is being forced to fol- 
low a fixed path from which no deviations are 
permissible. 

Students love to wander off on tangents. Par- 
ticular skill is needed to handle such situations. A 
conflict is involved. If the instructor cuts off the 
digression, he may kill off all discussion, How- 
ever, if he allows the digression to continue, he 
may waste much time should the digression prove 
to be of little value. Several courses of action are 
open to the instructor. As soon as the opportunity 
presents itself, he can interject a request to re- 
turn to the original question and then repeat the 
original question. This technique generally is suc- 
cessful in directing the discussion into the proper 
channel. A related technique is the use of a pre- 
pared question to accomplish the same result. 
Frankness is another possibility. The instructor 
can state that, because of time limitations and the 
amount of material that should be covered, the dis- 
cussion will have to be limited to certain points 
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even though the digression is of great interest. A 
sincere offer should be made to continue the di- 
gression with interested students after class or at 
any other time convenient for the students. 
Finally, the instructor can be democratic and take 
a vote to determine whether the majority of the 
students consider the digression valuable and wish 
to continue it. 

An instructor’s use of the discussion method 
must be continually subjected to critical analysis. 
Instructors who pride themselves on their “effec- 
tive use” of the discussion method, often fail to 
realize how limited and ineffectual the discussion 
is. They may be under the impression they are 
conducting an excellent discussion session since 
students do most of the talking, but they fail to 
observe that three or four students are doing most 
if not all the discussing. 

This means the instructor, in effect, is holding a 
private discussion with three or four students and 
the great majority of the students not only are 
left out of the discussion but also are neglected. 
These students rapidly lose interest in the course 
and soon arrive at the conclusion that it is nothing 
but a “bull” course. To guard against this danger, 
the instructor should keep a class roster handy and 
check the names of those who participate. Armed 
with knowledge as to the students who have not 
been participating, he can initiate action to make 
the participation general. Unless participation is 
general, it is difficult to justify the use of the dis- 
cussion method. 

When general participation is mentioned, the 
objective is not the securing of comments from 
all students during any one class meeting, but the 
participation of all students over a period of two 
or three meetings. Assuming that there are fifteen 
to twenty students in a class that meets for fifty 
minutes and each student is to participate, it ob- 
viously would be impossible for any one student 
to make more than a brief comment during any 
one class meeting. Furthermore, not all students 
are prepared to participate on any one day. 

The importance of the distinction as to what 
can be done to an individual and what can be done 
to the entire class must be made when considering 
techniques to secure participation. Techniques that 
are effective when applied to an individual may be 
ineffective when applied to the entire class. A 
second important distinction is between what can 
be done in the classroom and what can be done out- 
side the classroom. The techniques to secure gen- 
eral participation discussed below will not be pro- 
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ductive of the desired results in every case. It is not 
simply a question of what is done, but also how 
it is done and by whom. A technique that worked 
with one instructor may backfire with another in- 
structor because his personality and/or the envir- 
onment is different. 

The first class meeting perhaps is of the great- 
est importance because it does much to create the 
atmosphere and set the tone for the entire semes- 
ter or year. It should be utilized to stress the bene- 
fits to be gained from the use of the discussion 
method and the importance of participation. Hu- 
mility and courtesy are assets that can be put to 
good use during the introductory session. 

A physical factor, the seating arrangement, can 
do much to encourage participation. The seminar 
seating arrangement is ideal; every student faces 
every other student. The psychological impact is 
great. A student no longer addresses directly only 
the instructor and no longer does he address the 
back of the heads of his fellow students. A per- 
sonal face to face discussion with fellow students 
and the instructor is carried on. A desirable seat- 
ing arrangement can be improvised in regular 
classrooms with movable chairs by arranging the 
chairs in the form of a horseshoe. 

The instructor, if he is to be successful in 
securing general participation, must quickly es- 
tablish rapport with his students. The instructor’s 
personality and his actions in the classroom have 
an intimate connection with the establishment of 
rapport. An instructor who is friendly and ap- 
proachable usually is the most successful. He 
should avoid certain pedagogical sins which not 
only hinder the development of rapport but very 
likely kill off participation, Examples of these 
sins are the use of fear, crude sarcasm, self ap- 
approval, and personal cross-examination of stu- 
dents. Under no circumstances should the instruc- 
tor assume the role of expert as students will then 
hesitate to participate. They will feel that their 
ideas are unimportant compared to those of an 
expert. 

From a positive standpoint, the instructor can 
do several things to speed the establishment of 
rapport. First, he can arrive early in the classroom 
and informally talk with students about subjects 
that hold great interest for them such as sports and 
campus activities. Contacts with students outside 
the classroom afford an opportunity for the in- 
structor and the students to become better ac- 
quainted. Familiarity with the backgrounds of 
the students makes it possible to encourage stu- 


dents to participate by bringing up, where possible, 
topics that are of great interest to the students. 
The holding of individual conferences, especially 
with students who have not been participating, 
aids the establishment of rapport by affording an 
opportunity to encourage these students to par- 
ticipate. Conferences sometimes reveal the reason 
why a student has not been participating. 

A congenial class group is of paramount im- 
portance. Friction among class members greatly 
hampers efforts to secure general participation. 
Should a particular class member be intensely dis- 
liked, many of the class members may say to 
themselves “I am not going to speak if that so and 
so does.” No simple corrective action can be pre- 
scribed. A possible course of action is to discover 
and to win the support of the students who are 
the leaders in the class. Instructors on occasion are 
surprised when the classroom situation changes 
from one in which few are participating to one in 
which nearly everyone participates. The explana- 
tion is that the class leader finally decided to en- 
ter into the discussion and by so doing gave his 
tacit approval to others to participate. This means 
that the instructor must become familiar with the 
informal organization in his classroom and win 
the cooperative support of the class leader or 
leaders. 

A serious problem that hinders the attainment 
of general participation is the monopolization of 
class time by a few students. Corrective action can 
take one of three approaches. The instructor can 
express a desire that the discussion be made gen- 
eral and request that those individuals who have 
been participating hold back their enthusiasm in 
order to give those individuals who have not par- 
ticipated an opportunity to enter into the discus- 
sion, This approach could take the form of a re- 
quest to hear from those students who have not 
yet participated. Second, the instructor can either 
avoid recognizing the students who tend to monop- 
olize class time or seldom call upon them. Finally, 
he can speak to the offenders in private and po- 
litely urge them to give the other students an 
opportunity to speak. 

A recognized motivating factor is grades. Dur- 
ing the introductory meeting, the instructor can 
inform his students that their class participation is 
one of the factors that enter into the complex of 
grade determination. This statement can be re- 
peated when necessary during the semester. A stu- 
dent rating form can be utilized to drive home to 
the students the importance the instructor at- 
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Why Study the History of Science? 


A bacteriologist and associate professor shows 
how historical perspective may correct narrow 
outlook. The author (B.A.,M.S.,Ph.D., Lehigh) 
has taught in the medical schools of University 
of Pennsylvania and Rutgers, has done research 
in industry and served a state department of pub- 
lic health, was for three years in World War II 
in charge of diagnostic laboratories in the Pa- 
cific Theater, has published a textbook and scien- 
tific papers. 

By THOMAS H. GRAINGER 


Modern science has not appeared on the scene 
of history until yesterday, and the spirit of science 
and an understanding of it, with few exceptions, 
have not been touched by the average man or his 
leaders. The numerous practical inventions and 
their application that have increased enormously 
our convenience and comfort are the only things 
that the average man thinks about in regard to 
science. We too often emphasize only our discov- 
eries and their material usefulness. We fail to em- 
phasize the intellectual and noble spirit of science 


—seeking truth. Since science has been misinter- 
preted by so many different people, it is only 
through a thorough study of its history that it will 
be understood in its proper light. The historical 
accounts of science provide grounds for interpre- 
tation and may be useful in arousing appreciation 
of science for the average intelligent layman. This 
is certainly, nowadays, a very desirable character- 
istic. The general public would profit and apprec- 
iate science by having a better understanding of*it 
and its influence on civilization. This can only 
come about by first presenting its history and then 
its philosophy and its social background. 

A study of the history of science has special 
virtues to indicate the direction and progress of 
science itself. For example, there is no question 
that the United States has made fantastic achieve- 
ments in applied science but it is not at all clear 
whether we have become or will be a great scien- 
tific nation. The basic concepts and leading ideas 
in science which technoiogy depends on have not 
originated to any extent in this country, and our 
primary source (Europe) has all but dried up. We 


Teaching by Discussion—Continued 

taches to class participation as a factor in the de- 
termination of the students’ grades. A different 
student at each class meeting, under a student 
rating system, rates the contributions of his fel- 
low students to the class discussion from the 
standpoint of both quantity and quality. 

All suggestions and comments of students 
should, if possible, be recognized as having some 
worth. Important suggestions should be recorded. 
Failure to record an important suggestion is tanta- 
mount to telling the student that his suggestion is 
of no importance or value. This student probably 
will not voluntarily speak again in that class. 

The use of controversial material is a sure fire 
method of generating interest and sparking class 
discussion. If the material is controversial enough, 
nearly every student will be anxious to participate 
by expressing his opinion. A wealth of controver- 
sial material is available in many fields. Though 
probably no course should be built solely upon 
controversial material, the occasional use of this 
material can work wonders as regards student 
participation. A successful technique that can be 
combined with the use of controversial material 
is the advanced assignment of student responsibil- 
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ity for presenting each side of the issue. A related 
technique is the splitting up of the class into small 
groups headed by a student discussion leader. Shy 
students are more willing to speak in front of a 
small group of their peers than before the instruc- 
tor and the entire class. The requirement that all 
students give a prepared five minute talk or par- 
ticipate on a panel can be used to encourage stu- 
dents to participate. 

The instructor, at all times, must be prepared 
to summarize what has been said. The most ap- 
propriate time to summarize is when the discus- 
sion hits a lull. The summary not only keeps the 
class going (nothing is so deadly as silence in a 
discussion group) but serves to stimulate the stu- 
dents to new thoughts. 

CoNCLUSION 

In this paper the discussion method has been 
critically analyzed, its merits propounded, and 
techniques suggested to secure general participa- 
tion. It is methodologically fallacious to conclude 
that there is one best method of teaching or that 
any instructor can competently handle all methods 
of instruction. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the competent use of the discussion 
method facilitates the learning process. 
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must realize that science is more than a collection 
of facts and techniques and the production of 
gadgets. It is based on the creative imagination 
that comes from “pure” science. A society of 
science attains stability and balance when it has a 
proper equilibrium between basic research and 
technology. Thus the study of the history of 
science enables one to view the needs and prob- 
lems of science in relation to society and also, edu- 
cation. 

In this so-called “age of science,” history is 
taught seemingly about everything but science. In 
most universities there is at least a professor of 
the history of religion and one of the history of 
art, but rarely one of the history of science. At 
the present time there are only five universities 
in the country where one can receive advanced 
training in this field; they include Brown, Cornell, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and Wisconsin. One of 
the primary needs concerning the study of the his- 
tory of science is simply recognition. The subject 
has lacked support and personnel. What we need 
are more modern historians of science that are 
men of wisdom and in a sense, the real guardians 
of ideals that will aid us to understand science 
more fully. 

The history of science is concerned primarily 
with its own discipline—science itself. It will in- 
dicate man’s progress with material things, his 
progress of understanding nature, and his de- 
velopment of his own consciousness, since science 
is based on truth. Thus, the central point of mod- 
ern civilization has been the development of sci- 
ence, yet its history has been sadly neglected. 

The historian’s sacred duty is to tell of the dis- 
coveries of truth and to indicate their evolution 
as well as how they were transmitted and received 
by others. A new concept in science is seldom seen 
or even understood from the first presentation, at 
least not the whole of it. Furthermore, the great 
discoveries do not appear like lightning out of the 
sky. All have had long periods of evolution and 
many times the pressures for the changes are al- 
most secret. One may see this part of it, or that, 
and only gradually realize the implications. In 
many instances the discoverers do not appreciate 
what they have revealed. In numerous cases so- 
called lesser men may “carry the ball,” and even 
these people may not understand the complete 
meaning until it is explained by others, perhaps 
teachers. For it seems to be frequently the case 
that only when one succeeds in explaining a truth 
to others is it, for the first time, understood. 


It is one thing to discover a new truth but it 
is also another thing to transmit it to others. Fur- 
thermore, a new idea or concept will usually meet 
with great resistance, for in most instances the ac- 
cepted truth of the time must be proved to be 
incorrect and errors, supersititions, and dogmas 
must be overcome or its dissemination may be 
stopped literally before it gets started. History of 
science has shown many times that the discovery 
of a truth is one thing but equally necessary is its 
transmission to others and its acceptance. The lat- 
ter are often the most difficult tasks, 

Science is a becoming and not a being. It is 
not dead knowledge or fixed knowledge. The true 
scientist, as well as the historian of science, under- 
stands the present, for the past was also at one 
time the present. He is as interested as anyone 
in the latest theories, but he will usually reserve 
judgment about them until he has traced their 
evolution and has studied their history. He is not 
likely to be “taken in” by the latest fashion be- 
cause of his historical sense. Some contemporary 
scientists may be prejudiced, however, and their 
judgments must often be corrected as much as 
possible by the historians of science. In some cases 
the experiments of the technicians, although ac- 
curate, are unfortunately so narrow or specialized 
that they are essentially incomplete and thus lose 
their significance. For one of the most important 
aims of science is to generalize and to simplify. 

Unfortunately most people wish to be enter- 
tained as soon as history of science is mentioned. 
Man is always fond of anecdotes and this prob- 
ably accounts for the emphasis on the history of 
medicine. There have been numerous publications 
in this field which have been passed off as ex- 
amples of histories of science. Numerous physic- 
ians are satisfied that this is really the history 
of science and that this knowledge is all that is 
worth while. Medicine usually ignores the more 
exact sciences; it is in reality a high form of art 
which borrows most of its basic information from 
numerous branches of science. It has naturally 
attracted more attention because of its human in- 
terest. Like any other subject, history has its dra- 
matic moments, its pleasant side, and high lights, 
but inevitably it has interludes. The history of any 
science should represent the whole picture, not 
merely fragments of the more interesting and 
pleasanter things. 

Science has had a tremendous impact on civili- 
zation. Since the end of World War II, all citi- 
zens are aware to some extent of the far reaching 
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WHY STUDY THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE? 


effects of science on their lives. This has been 
quite different from preceding centuries. The his- 
tory of science therefore deserves to be studied 
from all approaches. Unfortunately the present 
general historical studies fail almost completely to 
emphasize the influence of science on modern 
history. One of the main reasons for this neglect 
is the fact that the men of science with some his- 
torical training or understanding have been few 
and have often neglected discussions of this field 
of endeavor. A general historian, not trained in 
science, would be unable to study, for example, 
physics. On the other hand, he could read, with 
a certain degree of understanding, a book con- 
cerning the history of physics or any historical 
scientific publication designed for the intelligent 
layman. These publications are needed for general 
historians, and it is only when they are available 
that historians will be conscious of the significance 
of science and will be able to incorporate the find- 
ings in their own writings. 

It is hard to find historians for science. There 
are a few. Parts of its history have been written. 
There are not many, however, qualified for the 
task of writing or teaching the history of any 
science, either the whole of it or even part of it. 
The historian in the field of science must have, in 
addition to a sound knowledge of science, philo- 
sophical wisdom and a historical sense. Even our 
most distinguished scientists would be unqualified 
to write its history if they lacked these two funda- 
mental skills. In addition, the historian of science 
must be able to embrace the whole picture, and 
his knowledge if possible should be tempered with 
justice and charity, tolerance and humility, humor 
and enthusiasm, beauty and simplicity. 

In the United States we have too many popular 
articles concerning the latest “miracles” in science, 
mostly of a sensational nature and without great 
depth. The history of scientific progress in this 
country has been ignored for the most part, and 
only on a few occasions has it attracted interna- 
tional attention. The need for these studies has 
been brought to our attention by some writers 
for many years but their pleas seem to have fallen 
too often on “deaf” minds. Writers of history of 
science must, however, guard against nationalistic 
prejudices, as for instance, “genetics” in Russia. 

Our educational system in science has a tend- 
ency to hit the practical “high lights.” This can be 
very misleading and although it is good as far as it 
goes and better than nothing, it is not an educa- 
tion. Many people assume, for example, that our 
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technical courses offer all that is needed in sci- 
ence. This assumption must be seriously ques- 
tioned. Many branches of science are known to 
have a high percentage of technicians. Why? One 
of the reasons is that technicians obviously are 
needed in a practical way to make the necessary 
technical gadgets. Some of the fault lies, how- 
ever, in our educational system. We are giving 
many scientific courses that merely impart prac- 
tical information. In many instances the course is 
designed with a mercenary purpose. The student 
may become a fine technician, but he does not 
educate himself. This type of course may better 
his financial position and may increase his 
usefulness, in industry for instance, but it does 
not enlighten him. Furthermore, the lack of en- 
lightenment will ultimately impair his usefulness 
too. It seems that many of our courses in science 
and our educational standards in this field need 
reevaluation. This indicates that administrators of 
science and educators have not yet appreciated the 
real influence of science on our civilization. Fur- 
thermore, if we wish to humanize science, one 
must first study its past as thoroughly as possible. 
It is time that something was done about adjust- 
ing our educational sights in order to inject a lit- 
tle of humanity into science. This can be done to 
a great extent in courses concerning the history 
and philosophy of science. These are the perspec- 
tives that give science its meaning. 

If science is not humanized and understood 
properly, it will do more harm than good. This, 
of course, is obviously what has happened in cer- 
tain areas of applied science in reference to pos- 
sible warfare. Science can become stupid and dan- 
gerous and thus needs internal constructive criti- 
cism. It is historical, as well as philosophical study, 
too frequently forgotten, that would fashion our 
morals, ideals, and understanding of science. These 
should then filter into the disciplines of education 
and forge the very needed links between science 
and the humanities. The existing cleavage between 
these disciplines could easily be minimized. 

Many scientists are prejudiced or actually nar- 
row in their outlook. Or, in some cases, they are 
so specialized that their truths are quite incom- 
plete. These are often the people that reject the 
history of science as “irrelevant” and a waste of 
time. It is true that everything but tomorrow is 
history and every scientist does a certain amount 
of retrospection. But usually his work brings him 
in contact with the past works of predecessors 
in only a very superficial way. This can be a 
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The following is not merely for English teachers. 
It is food for thought and fuel for discussion. 
The author (B.A., Hillsdale College; M.A., 
Wayne; Ph.D., University of Birmingham, Eng- 
land) has taught at University of Birmingham 
and at Dartmouth, and is now assistant professor 
of English at Miami University where he teaches 
Russian literature, radio and television writing, 
modern novel, and freshman composition. 


By PHILIP BORDINAT 


The course in Freshman Composition has long 
been a burden to the English departments of our 
universities and colleges. Through the years this 
burden has steadily increased until, as in many of 
our large universities, well over fifty per cent of 
the total English department teaching load is de- 
voted to English composition. These courses differ 
in many ways from one university to another; 
however, they have at least two characteristics in 


Freshman Composition: A Possible Solution 


common: first, almost every entering student is 
required to take the course; and second, each stu- 
dent writes perhaps a dozen themes a term which 
must be read by often overworked instructors. 

English departments have met this overwhelm- 
ing paper load ir various ways, but the bitter fact 
is becoming increasingly evident that, with rapidly 
expanding enrollments, the stacks of papers are 
growing faster than departments can effectively 
grade them. Many English instructors take home 
more than one hundred themes a week, an eye 
destroying task. 

How to meet this problem of staffing the many 
sections of Freshman Composition is becoming 
more difficult every year. How much larger can 
sections become before teaching effectiveness is 
watered down to the danger point, or has that 
point already been reached? Clearly a new policy 
is needed if Freshman Composition is to remain 
an effective course. 

It has often been said that writing is more 


History of Science—Continued 
source sometimes of much error. To these people, 
if the scientific ideas and data are older than the 
current journals, attention to them appears a waste 
of time. Yet it is almost impossible for contem- 
porary workers to be unprejudiced, anid it is dif- 
ficult indeed not to make mistakes. Historians in 
their better position will probably correct them. 
d But at least the educated scientist will attempt to 
make modern judgments in the light of history 
and with the hope that in the cold light of pos- 
terity the dispassionate judgments of his work may 
be favorable. Thus many scientists, due to our 
technological specialized society, have little vision 
for larger relationships. The only way to overcome 
this narrow outlook is to provide historical per- 
spectives. Broader outlooks are needed because 
technology has advanced far more rapidly than 
our contemplative adjustments. One of the func- 
tions of a study of the history of science is to 
illuminate other fields such as the social sciences 
and humanities. Much of the work will serve as 
a source for other scholars. The social relations 
of science can only be obtained, for instance, after 
its history has been written. 
In too many places, however, the borderline 
nature of the discipline, history of science, falls 
between two schools. The history department rele- 
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gates it to the scientist, while the science division 
assigns it to the historians. Other factors may also 
be involved. For instance, some general historians 
appreciate the impact of science on society but are 
unable to deal with the technical language, or lack 
a sound background in science for an understand- 
ing. 

Thus the study of the history of science, al- 
though admittedly sadly neglected, offers great po- 
tential values to science and education. It is this 
study that exhibits the sense, purpose, and reason- 
ing to science. To understand its conception and 
evolution is what makes it worth while and inter- 
esting. The study of the history of science, in gen- 
eral, will aid us to find the truth. It will teach us 
to appreciate the present benefiting from the re- 
searches of the past, and will instruct us in the 
defense of tradition. It will school us to criticize 
science constructively and with understanding. It 
will teach us humility. It will show us the needs 
and problems and will give us a deeper interpre- 
tation of science. It will help us to some extent 
bridge the differences between the humanities and 
science. It will enlighten modern general histor- 
ians. It will aid our moral outlook towards man- 
kind. Furthermore, one will find, also, that it is a 
most welcome and enjoyable diversion. 
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than the responsibility of a single department; it 
is the responsibility of the whole university. If 
this is true, the university should assume its 
responsibility directly. Spread sections of Fresh- 
man Composition throughout the university fac- 
ulty instead of restricting the course to the mem- 
bers of a single department. If this policy were 
followed, no instructor would have more than a 
single section to teach. Furthermore, the size of 
the section could be held to the optimum number 
for effective teaching. On this basis Freshman 
Composition would no longer be considered a lia- 
bility to the instructor but an interesting, challeng- 
ing course. In addition, the course could be rotated 
from one instructor to another in alternate years 
to give every member of the teaching faculty an 
opportunity to teach composition. The objection 
may be raised that the instructors who are best 
equipped to handle Freshman Composition are 
those with the background of the English teacher. 
Closer examination of the problem reveals that 
this is not necessarily the case. 

Most young English instructors taking over 
their first sections of Freshman Composition must 
learn to teach the course on the job. Problems of 
grammar are as many years behind the normal 
young English teacher as they are behind the be- 
ginning members of the other departments of a 
university. It is true that the instructor with the 
background in literature may have a greater sen- 
sitivity to language and may, therefore, be a bet- 
ter critic than his colleague from another depart- 
ment. However, the chief problem in Freshman 
Composition is that of bringing the students up to 
a reasonable level of the organization and mechan- 
ics of writing. Refinement in writing style usually 
comes after the mechanical problems have been 
solved. Although the instructor can help somewhat 
in matters of style, it is my belief that most styles 
improve naturally as the student frees himself 
from mechanical and organizational problems and 
as he achieves a greater familiarity with language 
through broader reading and continued writing. 


The reading done in most Freshman Composi- 
tion courses relates to a variety of subjects and 
generally has no more connection with literature 
than with any of the other fields of concentration 
in a university. Many Freshman Readers contain 
articles on education, sociology, psychology, his- 
tory, politics, and business, as well as on language 
and literature. In fact, the instructor with the 
background in literature is often as much on alien 
ground in a course in Freshman Composition 


as would be an instructor from other departments 
of the university. 

A plan of the kind proposed in this paper 
would possess at least two distinct advantages for 
the university as a whole. First, it should raise 
the standard of writing throughout the student 
body by introducing in all departments a greater 
sensitivity to the errors students make in writing. 
A large proportion of the university faculty would 
be directly involved in the teaching of composi- 
tion courses. Others would have taught the course 
only a year or two before. Therefore student writ- 
ing done throughout the university should receive 
a much closer scrutiny than it is receiving in 
many places today. Second, this plan, by intro- 
ducing composition sections to fill cut teaching 
loads of many departments, might enable these de- 
partments to introduce new instructors possessing 
specialized knowledge in areas not at present be- 
ing adequately covered. 

For the English department there would also be 
advantages. First, there would no longer be the un- 
balance between the number of sections of litera- 
ture available as compared with those of composi- 
tion. As a result young instructors entering the 
department fresh from their graduate studies 
could look forward to teaching literature immedi- 
ately instead of having their enthusiasm sapped 
by several years of concentrated paper work. Sec- 
ond, the problem of hiring new English instruc- 
tors would be simplified because the departmental 
chairman could offer attractive teaching assign- 
ments from the start. Third, with all members of 
the department actively engaged in teaching litera- 
ture, the intellectual context of the department 
should be raised. Fourth, the young instructor 
teaching a single section of Freshman Composi- 
tion would be able to do a more complete job of 
criticizing themes than he can do at the present 
time with three or four sections producing a hun- 
dred themes a week. 

Certainly there would be objections to a plan 
of the kind being described here. There would be 
problems of administration and of indoctrination. 
Yet, in the light of increasing enrollments, there 
is a steadily increasing need for a reevaluation of 
existing methods of meeting the problem of Eng- 
lish Composition in our colleges and our univer- 
sities. The plan proposed here would help to 
solve the problem of huge paper loads and at the 
same time improve writing and possibly lift de- 
partmental morale by placing the responsibility 
on the university as a whole. 
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Criticism and Rhapsody 


“One of my principal interests is the suitable and 
sympathetic presentation of literary classics to 
undergraduates” says the author of the following 
discerning article, one of many he has contributed 
during recent years. He has degrees from the 
University of Buffalo and his Ph.D. from Min- 
nesota. He has been on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and at Iowa State since 
1939, where he is professor of English. 


By DUNCAN MALLAM 


We who teach literature to undergraduates 
have the privilege of introducing “classics” of 
both the remote and recent past to young persons 
who already have absorbed some “literary culture” 
before they come to us. Our privilege carries im- 
portant responsibilities; it offers a pleasant oppor- 
tunity and at the same time imposes an obligation 
of considerable hazard. We do the best we can 
according to our lights. We try to combine ob- 
jectivity with enthusiasm, to avoid inculcating pre- 
judices, to be simultaneously or alternately en- 
lightening and inspiring. Usually, in the classroom, 
with only our students listening to us, we dare 
to be ourselves, than which, really, we cannot be 
better. Likewise, when we write scholarly and 
critical articles and books designed to be read by 
our colleagues and by graduate students, we do 
pretty well; we say what we really think, and we 
do not balk at complexity. We expect to be dis- 
agreed with and misunderstood and to incur cen- 
sure as often as praise! 

But when we come to write criticism for our 
younger students and for the general public— 
criticism which our colleagues, also, will inevitably 
read and judge, though it is not meant for them— 
we sometimes suffer from a self-consciousness 
which prevents us from being quite candid and 
forthright with either literature or our readers. 
The feeling, amounting almost to certainty, that 
our colleagues are peering over our shoulders dis- 
turbs us. In consequence, not altogether unwit- 
tingly we write for them, that they may think well 
of us. 

Our difficulty is aggravated by our occasional 
need to be not only simple but brief. When we 
try to put together a literary history in one vol- 
ume, or compile an anthology for undergraduates, 


especially underclassmen, and for the general 
reader, we must limit ourselves editorially to in- 
troductions and notes and short accounts. Too 
often this situation constrains us to be conven- 
tional, to oversimplify, and even at times to be 
faithfully traditional—and hence presumably safer 
from contradiction or attack. For this, we feel, is 
not the time to engage in controversy or identify 
ourselves with some particular school of thought, 
or faction. Rather, it is the time to abide by, and 
perhaps deliver, the consensus; the time to be con- 
servative, and at our very boldest to display a cau- 
tious eclecticism. 


Our freshmen and sophomores will seldom 
either attack or contradict us. In fact, we some- 
times find them a little too docile. They receive our 
pronouncements on literature graciously, and if 
we content ourselves, in print or in the classroom, 
with parroting conventional opinions, they will at 
most show us their disappointment indirectly, by 
seeming to accept what we say but by exhibiting 
at the same time a tell-tale apathy—for which we 
commonly blame them but for which, actually, we 
ought to assume most of the responsibility our- 
selves. 

From the point of view established above, let 
us consider John Milton’s pastoral elegy, Lycidas. 
None will deny the poem the name of classic par 
excellence. But here it shall serve simply as an 
example of how anthologists, editors, and histor- 
ians treat a classic when they write for a reader- 
ship envisioned as composed of young students 
and inexperienced general readers but unhappily 
including their colleagues as well. 


Milton’s monody for his fellow student at 
Cambridge has a positively frightening reputation. 
Maybe it is impossible to say anything briefly 
about it that is both just and new. Many critics, 
historians, and other commentators go through a 
sort of ritual of obeisance before it. Knowing 
what has been said by eminent authorities with 
a single majestic exception for nearly two hun- 
dred years, they seem merely to seek a new way 
of paying their respects gracefully to “the finest 
lyric in the English language,” “the most perfect 
piece of pure literature in any language.” 

Let me not be misunderstood: those who know 
where to look can find plenty of good criticism of 
Lycidas; we recall the work of Adams, Oras, Shu- 
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CRITICISM AND RHAPSODY 


maker, and others.’ But their readers are chiefly 
other literary persons: teachers, scholars, grad- 
uate students, and a few upperclass undergradu- 
ates. The freshmen and sophomores scarcely know 
these critics exist. Our younger, less experienced 
readers, along with the general public, subsist (or 
starve) on the comparatively short literary his- 
tory books and the introductions and notes of edi- 
tors and anthologists. Yet the need of such read- 
ers for sound critical guidance is imperative and 
urgent. 

Let us recall how the critical tradition sur- 
rounding Lycidas developed and established itself. 

The first memorable critique is found in Sam- 
uel Johnson’s Life of Milton, which though pene- 
trating and informative is mainly hostile. Of 
Lycidas Johnson says, “The diction is harsh, the 
rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing 

. there is no nature, because there is no truth; 
there is no art, for there is nothing new. Its form 
is that of a pastoral, easy, vulgar, and therefore 
disgusting: whatever images it can supply are 
long exhausted, and its inherent improbability al- 
ways forces dissatisfaction on the mind... ” He 
emphatically objects to the mingling of pagan and 
Christian elements in the poem and continues, 
“Such is the power of reputation, justly acquired, 
that its blaze drives away the eye from nice ex- 
amination. . . Surely no man could have fancied 
that he read Lycidas with pleasure, had he not 
known its author.” Professor J. W. Krutch re- 
marks (Samuel Johnson, Holt, 1944, 491-92), “Tf, 
in this particular instance, his judgment could 
hardly be worse, his defense of it could hardly be 
better.” 

But Johnson’s immediate predecessors and 
contempories already had begun to form the cult 
of passionate applause to which his strictures were 
in part a reproof. In the nineteenth century the 
cult expanded enormously. 

Perhaps Mark Pattison set the vogue (Eng- 
lish Men of Letters Series, 1879) for superlative 
and unqualified praise when he described Lycidas 
as the highwater mark not only of Milton’s genius 
but of English lyric poetry and declared its en- 
joyment to be the final fruit of literary culture. 
Elsewhere (T. H. Ward’s English Poets, II, 298- 
99) we find him saying, “This piece, unmatched 
"1 Adams, H. H., “Development of the Flower Passage in 
Lycidas,” Modern Language cs (Nov. 1950) 468-72; Adams, 
R. PB, ‘‘Archety 1 Pattern of Death and Rebirth in Milton’s 
Lycidas,’” PML (Mar. 1949) 183-88; Oras, Ants, “Milton’s 
Early Rhyme Schemes and the Structure of Lycidas,”’ Modern 
Philology ys 1954) 12-22; Shumaker, Wayne, “Flowerets = 


Sounding Seas,” a study in the affective structure of Lyci 
PMLA (June 1951) 485-94, 
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in the whole range of English poetry, and never 
again equalled by Milton himself, leaves all criti- 
cism behind. Indeed, so high is the poetic note 
here reached, that the common ear fails to catch 
it. Lycidas is the touchstone of taste... ” 

At the turn of the century (1899), William 
Vaughn Moody carried on the tradition in his edi- 
tion of Milton’s poems. “Of the language of Ly- 
cidas,” he wrote, “perhaps the less said the better, 
for no analysis can hope to capture its secret. 
In its union of the soft and the thrilling, of the 
exquisite and the august, of music and might, it 
has not been surpassed, even by Milton himself.” 
He added that the oftener we read it the more 
inclined we are to accept Mark Pattison’s dictum 
quoted above. There have been practically no dis- 
senters for the last fifty years. 

Professor Holly Hanford in his excellent Mil- 
ton Handbook (1926, 1930, 1946) contents him- 
self with marshalling opinions of other critics, to 
which he adds his own: “No symphony was ever 
composed of more varied emotional elements or 
blended them more consummately into artistic un- 
ity. . . It is in Lycidas that Milton’s verse takes 
on the characteristic qualities of rich and sonorous 
harmony for which we have no other word than 
Miltonic.” 

In the most distinguished French history of 
English literature since Taine’s, Professor Louis 
Cazamian (Legouis and Cazamian, History of 
English Literature, Macmillan, 1927) undertakes 
considerable analysis but is unstinting in his 
praise. He writes, “The 200 lines of Lycidas are 
among the most precious treasures of English 
poetry... They have a very powerful but a 
very special fragrance which cannot be appreci- 
ated without some initiation. . . Lycidas remains 
the poem of a refined humanist, an example of su- 
preme perfection of style, imagery, and versifica- 
tion.” His analysis, though pretty general, is at 
least provocative enough to send the reader back 
to the poem itself for reexamination. 

Professor Charles Grosvenor Osgood writes 
(in The Voice of England, 1935), “If one would 
realize the beauty of Lycidas, let him lay it be- 
side the first idyll of Theocritus, Bion’s Lament 
for Adonis, Virgil’s fifth and tenth eclogues, and 
Milton’s own Epitaphium Damonis—each a 
matchless poem—and discover the magic with 
which Milton has transmuted the old devices into a 
new glory. Let him also get Lycidas by heart . . .” 
There is no analysis. 

The usual superlatives appear again in the 
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College Survey of English Literature (Harcourt 
Brace, 1946, I, 650). Says one of the editors, 
“Lycidas is the happiest illustration in the lan- 
guage of the combination of tradition and individ- 
ual talent, of passionate feeling kept in check by 
a highly developed sense of form. It has prob- 
ably more often than any other poem in the lan- 
guage been called the perfect poem.” 

The tribute in an excellent recent history 
(Baugh, Malone, Tucker Brooke, Sherburn, and 
Chew, A Literary History of England, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1948, 678-79) is again in the now 
long-established tradition: “Milton in his early 
poems was a perfectionist beyond almost any 
other English writer except Gray . . . The in- 
comparable Lycidas is ‘probably [quoting Arthur 
Machen, The Hill of Dreams, 1927] the most per- 
fect piece of pure literature in existence’... Ly- 
cidas almost eludes criticism.” 

Some recent anthologists? print Lycidas with 
little or no critical comment, though they supply 
ample information about the poem. And Professor 
P. S. Wood (Masters of English Literature, 2 
vols., Macmillan, 1942) contents himself with say- 
ing, “it [Lycidas] is concise, pictorial, suggestive, 
and, when its basic convention is understood, poig- 
nant.”’ Such comment as this, or none at all, has 
greater utility for readers who are encountering 
Lycidas for the first time than have the awe-in- 
spiring but uncritical ecstasies quoted above, which 
may very well have the effect of alienating the 
prospective reader altogether, and of making him 
feel that he, and not possibly Milton, is on trial. 
For, in different senses, both Milton and the 
reader are “on trial.” A reader’s earlier education, 
sensitivity, responsiveness, background, all are 


2 Snyder, F. B., and Martin, R.G., A Book of English Liter- 
ature, 2 vols. 4th edn., Macmillan, 1947; Woods, G.B., Watt, H.A., 
and Anderson, G.K., The Literature of England, 2 vols., 3rd edn., 
Scott, Foresman, 1948; Lieder, P.R., Lovett, R.M., and Root, 
R.K., British Poetry and Prose, 2 vols., 3rd edn., Houghton Miff- 
lin, 1950; and others. 


tested whenever he is confronted for the first time 
with a subtle and complex work of literary or any 
other art. And of course Milton is being tested, 
too. Lycidas, and for that matter any classic, must 
undergo and survive the searching scrutiny of 
each successive generation. Milton does not retain 
his niche through the efforts merely of a loyal co- 
terie. Nor does any other “acknowledged master.” 


We ought never to ask our students, or any- 
body, directly or implicitly, to bow down before 
the classics and worship them. The “great works,” 
be they books or pictures or music, can be trusted 
to make their legitimate appeal, if given half a 
chance, for they do not of themselves provoke 
hostility or even indifference. They are variously 
inviting, even enchanting. And we can give them 
better than half a chance by introducing them sen- 
sibly and modestly to our widest audience. If we 
rhapsodize over them instead, we jeopardize our 
success in our self-appointed task of transmitting 
to posterity its cultural heritage. Worse still, we 
hamper posterity from entering into its birthright 
when we present the classics with a false reverence 
which inhibits the formation of independent opin- 
ion. 


Lycidas may be a rather extreme example. But 
its fate has befallen other literary classics, not of 
England only but of the world. The brief and 
semipopular criticism of Homer, Dante, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Goethe—possibly even of 
Whitman, Melville, and Poe—has become ritual- 
ized to such a degree as to be almost meaningless. 
We may need courage to correct this pernicious 
tendency. Let us hope such courage may be vouch- 
safed us in increasing measure. For whatever 
criticism should be for the readers with whom we 
are presently concerned, surely it ought not to be 
rhapsody, at least not exclusively, perhaps not at 
all. 


What Students Like 


“College graduates... 


were asked to rate the things they liked 


best in their... college experiences. Their ratings of ‘very important’ 
came in the following order: Class Discussions 72.8% ; Books 72.4%; 
Informal Discussions with Fellow Students 69.6%; Personal Con- 
tacts with Professors and Counselors 67.2%; Independent Work 
Such as Essays and Projects 66%; Class Lectures by Professors 
56.6% ; Gainful Work During Vacations 56.4% ; Experience in Ex- 
tracurricular Activities 52.2%; Events Such as Lectures, Concerts, 
Exhibits 49.9% ; Gainful Work While in Residence 34.8% ; Associa- 
tions in Clubs and Fraternities 33%’’--ForTUNE Survey, 1945. 
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Critical Thinking in General Education 


One of the things general education seeks to de- 
velop in students is the power of critical thinking. 
This article shows how critical thinking permeates 
the planning, operation, and evaluating of general 
education programs. The author (B.Ed., Univer- 
sity of Alberta; M.A., Ed.D., Stanford) is pro- 
fessor of education and psychology and director of 
research at Western Washington College. 


By MAURICE F. FREEHILL 


General education seeks “to harness the stu- 
dent’s knowledge and ideas, his ideals and dynamic 
trends, so to free him from division, uncertainty, 
and conflict-as to open the way to creative and 
constructive thought and action.”? Concern for 
the development of values as an over-riding ob- 
jective is not greatly removed from a point of 
view that finds critical thinking central and most 
important among general education objectives. An 
outstanding proponent of this view, in the report 
of an extensive study, says in part: 

This common concern . . . served to emphasize the 
importance of critical thinking and suggested that criti- 
cal thinking, viewed broadly, might provide the empha- 
sis whereby general education courses, individually, 
could be better planned and taught, and whereby gen- 
eral education programs might achieve among the 
courses some larger degree of integration. We would 
suggest, therefore, that critical thinking might serve 
where other principles have failed...” 


Scholars from mathematical and natural sci- 
ence disciplines appear most willing to accept the 
importance of critical thinking. They receive sup- 
port from many quarters. A social scientist in ad- 
vocating a human geography course as the focus 
for a program argues: 

The final and perhaps the most significant outcome 
of such a course should be that the student, having had 
an opportunity for discussion and independent reading, 
will have developed the habit of weighing evidence and 
thinking critically. He will have noted that a great many 
different forms in political, social, and religious life 
have been tried in various societies. Some have risen 
and flourished and disappeared. Others have persisted 
over great periods of time. From this he should con- 
clude that change goes on continually and men must be 
prepared to cope with it in their lives. He should de- 
velop an attitude of intelligent tolerance toward change. 

~~ 4 Butler, Judson R. “Some Basic Principles of General Edu- 
cation.”” Addresses on Current Issues in Higher Education. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1951. Page 156. 

2 Dressel, Paul L., and Lewis B. Mayhew. General Education: 


Explorations in Evaluation. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education. 1954, Page 273. 
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On the other hand, having seen how many experiments 
have been tried and have failed, he will examine criti- 
cally and thoughtfully proposals for social change. This 
should lead him in the direction of the use of his intel- 
ligence in what I call self-directive human progress.’ 
There are cleavages between those who em- 
phasize the rational, intellectual, and long term 
function of education and those who place func- 
tionalist emphasis on specific behaviors and skills, 
but for every proponent there is a unifying or 
major objective. Whether the objective is stated 
in terms of value systems, problem solving ability, 
knowledges and skills, or some other term, it im- 
plies coherence and structure rather than dispar- 
ate objectives. This theme or center is a necessary 
part of effective organization of objectives in gen- 
eral education. 


SURVEY OR SELECT? 


An early fundamental issue was “to survey 
or to select.” The humanities approach tended to 
survey. This comprehensiveness may serve as a 
good base for later specialization but has the dis- 
advantage of overgeneralization, confusion, and 
consequent lack of perspective. Advocates of the 
selective approach argue for intensiveness and 
thoroughness. They propose to do more by cover- 
ing less.* 

Good general education is sophisticated educa- 
tion that prepares students for the multitude of 
choice presented in a complex society. It is char- 
acterized by concentration before specialization, 
depth before spread, career preparation before 
job preparation, and culturism before vocation- 
alism. It is characterized by broad discipline rather 
than narrow professionalism. It is preparation for 
the profession of educated citizenship and en- 
lightened personal growth. It concerns itself with 
discipline in: 

> Thought (perspective of history, precision of 

mathematics, objectivity of physical science, etc.) 
> Feeling (appreciation of literature and fine arts, 
counseling ) 

& Expression (written and spoken language) 

® Action (responsible citizenship, social sciences, 

philosophy, or syntheses) 

The content of general education is therefore 
neither the rabbit salads of a nibble of this and a 
nibble of that nor is it the isolated specializations 


3 Savelle, Max. “‘Instructional Practices in the Social Studies.” 
Effective Practices in a Program of General Education. Dubuque: 
m. Brown and Co., 1953. Page 79. 
4 Morse, H. T. (ed.). General Education in_Transition. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1951. Page 290. 
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dictated by professorial preparation. It is on the 
contrary selected and organized. It substitutes 
penetrating knowledge, understanding, and manip- 
ulation of interrelated constellations of content 
for the more usual memoriter dilletantism in the 
scatter of shiny facts. It provides explorative 
rather than wildcatting ventures in the fields of 
knowledge. 

General education is not dominated by the trial 
and error assumptions of 1915 animal psychology. 
Basic to general education are the assumption of 
goals and the assumption that learning is charac- 
terized by increasing complexity. Therefore, a 
second course in any content is not just more (of 
the same) or just other content. It is more com- 
plex content; it is content related to the students’ 
previous and concurrent learning, and is content 
interpreted and arranged not for its own safe- 
keeping (like shelved books) but for its relation to 
goals the student either holds or is in process of 
learning. 

The curriculum slogan is “much before many.” 
This implies that topics and experiences are se- 
lected in terms of ideas or principles rather than 
of incidents and instructor interest. These items 
of content are gathered in configurations that al- 
low their interrelation with other subject matters, 
their interpretation in terms of modern and prob- 
able issues, and their examination in assurance 
of personal security. Content is therefore not cov- 
ered and never exhumed. It is constantly resur- 
rected in the solution of new problems or the more 
complex understanding of old configurations. The 
learner becomes part of the learning because learn- 
ing is recognized as a series of solutions to any 
problem, each one of which is more complex than 
the previous one but each is based on the previous. 
Curriculum then is certainly not a scatter of facts 
but neither is it mere constellations or clusters of 
fact; it is rather syndromes of fact configurated 
in sequence; related to each other, related to stu- 
dent goals, and related to human directions. 
CURRICULAR FOCUS 

There is sharp division of opinion about the 
orientation of general education programs. The 
extreme rationalists would study the Western cul- 
tural heritage and the distinctive methods of learn- 
ing in each field. On the other hand, the extreme 
relativists hold that student adjustment is the basic 
goal and the program should be organized in terms 
of contemporary problems. The majority of pro- 
grams, while not extreme, have leaned toward the 
first of these views, the humanities approach. 


Many programs (especially in. state institu- 
tions) are built around a social science core as are 
those at Colgate, Dartmouth, Reed, and Scripps. 
The reason apparently is that general education 
is assumed to be education for citizenship. Many 
educators argue, on instrumental basis, that there 
is a specially urgent need for education that is 
quickly effective in a world community. Few 
courses are designed around natural sciences. One 
notable exception is Washington University with 
a central course in scientific method and courses 
in three science areas.° 

There is some uneasiness because social sci- 
ences are central to so many curricula. This un- 
easiness is enlarged by contemporary American 
perception of socialistic threat and by the incipient 
loss of individualism in a complex and specialized 
society. There are three arguments advanced to 
support a contention that humanities are the most 
suitable center for general education. These are: 

© General and liberal education seek similar ends, 

and the humanities were central to liberal educa- 
tion. 

® Individuation comes before citizenship, and the 

humanities are basic to the individual culture. 
Social science tends toward cultural relativism and 
therefore provides an education which may be only 
a compilation of unvalued facts. While these facts 
are important, they are not the source of wisdom 
and action. It is necessary to have a value sys- 
tem, and this is most likely to be developed 
through a humanities approach. 

The argument appears related to the major 
field of scholarship of the contenders. The litera- 
ture tends to support the conviction that if there 
is a better core or center for general education 
it is not clearly perceived because each proponent 
sees a different center from where he stands. 

Programs have usually been formulated by the 
armchair method. Current enthusiasm for group 
decisions, even for decisions made by groups of 
foolish individuals, has endorsed this procedure of 
decision by discussion. Iowa, Delaware, Harvard, 
Chicago, and others have used the discussion 
method.® This method is effective in that the pro- 
gram secures greater faculty endorsement. It does 
limit creativity by tying the program to the se- 
curities, the study helps, and the previous experi- 
ence of the faculty. 

Some institutions have used research as a basis 
for content determination. Most notable of these 
is Stephens College. The obvious advantage of 


5 Moore, John M. “Basic Issues in Higher Education.” The 
Place of Moral and Religious Values in a of General Edu- 
cation. Connecticut: The Edward W. Hazen i 

6 Morse, op. cit., page 285. 
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CRITICAL THINKING IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


reality sought in such efforts may be lost by in- 
adequate research or good research centered on 
inconsequential trivia. Obviously few colleges can 
afford their own research in this matter, and the 
translation of findings from other institutions may 
be inaccurate and misleading. It appears that the 
small college may best proceed on, or at least be- 
gin with, the pooled opinions of the most informed 
members of the faculty. 


FRONTAL OR STRATEGIC 


Embarkation may be frontal as at Chicago or 
at Michigan State, or strategic as at Columbia, 
Dartmouth, and almost anywhere else. The sweep- 
ing changes and reorganization of a frontal attack 
are bound to elicit resistance. The gradual ap- 
proach seems much wiser, so much less sadistic, 
but it is ordinarily also much less effective because 
no truly general education program ever evolves. 
Some signalling for a run in that direction ends in 
writing a preamble, changing course names, and 
teaching the same old stuff. 

Another alternative seems possible. An experi- 
mental class might be established. This group 
would receive a general education and distinctly 
that. Careful appraisal and comparison of their 
progress might well provide the most convincing 
evidence available. Such action research is de- 
manding of faculty energy but rewarding in the 
improvement of teaching. The difficulties enter- 
tained are attested by the paucity of possible illus- 
trations from successfully pursued pilot programs. 


INTEGRATION 

Society imposes the demand that the educated 
individual reconcile himself, his knowledge, his 
motivation, his behaviors, and his obligations. 
There is furthermore the sophisticated and in- 
formed compulsion to compose the fragments of 
knowledge and to harmonize motivations in a con- 
sistent and lawful set of relatively permanent 
learnings. However imperfect general education 
may be, this function has been its most unique 
concern. Statements of objectives or descriptions 
of content may sometimes be dishearteningly 
atomistic, but always lurking in them is the pur- 
pose of synthesis or the establishment of philo- 
sophy. 

In some institutions the integration must be 
achieved from a common éore background (what 
every educated man should know). This is the 
case at Colgate, at Scripps, and at Boston Uni- 
versity College. Elsewhere it appears better to 
allow options and alternatives as at Harvard and 
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Minnesota.? The integration, of course, must be 
achieved in the student, but many plans are ar- 
ranged to help him arrive at this synthesis. 

The most common device to secure integration 
is the sequential presentation of materials, “the 
beads on a string” approach. This is an easy 
method to use because it is habitual, fits credit ar- 
rangements, and follows the notes the instructor 
took in graduate school. The results tend to be 
memorized arrangements of fact or at best ex- 
tremely fragmentary compilations. 

Integration has also been sought in the broad 
areas of knowledge approach like that at Chicago 
and by the problems approach in the Michigan 
State courses in Effective Living. At Boston Uni- 
versity each course is meticulously arranged to 
dovetail with every other course. All of these plans 
provide a horizontal relationship, and the Michi- 
gan State program may also achieve considerable 
vertical life-wide comparison. In general, however, 
there is a failure to provide vertical integrative 
experience. Attempts to provide vertical relation- 
ship have been made in the pyramidal approach 
of Colgate where an integrative course “The Am- 
erican Idea in the Modern World” is a final ex- 
perience. Many programs make limited arrange- 
ment for integration. They arrange relationships 
over the work of a semester. This is usually the 
limit of each arrangement. Very few colleges illus- 
trate a plan for integration from semester to sem- 
ester or quarter to quarter. 

The problem of integration is necessarily 
closely bound into the nature of the objective 
and especially the nature of the over-riding or 
central objective. Naturally too it is limited by the 
curricular focus chosen to implement the objec- 
tives. The most commonly used integrating ideas 
are those of “common knowledges” and “good 
citizenship.” There are, however, others including 
the “mature self” or “adult individuation.” In 
this view it is probable that counseling and tutorial 
methods would be dominant. Therefore, it is more 
talked than practiced. Other programs are des- 
cribed as integrated in a set of values. Many 
writers attribute this integration only to religiously 
oriented colleges. They seem to overlook the co- 
herence, the similarity, and even the dogmatism 
that lie in programs which are supposedly em- 
pirical or scientific or dominated by critical think- 
ing. The commitment to values of change, im- 
permanence, or relative worth is somehow as- 


7 Moore, op. cit., page 12. f 
8 Ibid., page 15. Aoi 
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sumed to be different and less doctrinaire than are 
other commitments. This assumption appears psy- 
chologically improbable. It appears that every pro- 
gram is integrated about certain values, and these 
sometimes appear as values of individuation, some- 
times as values of morality and ethics, sometimes as 
values of citizenship. Fundamentally in public or 
in private institutions the objectives are value 
laden and are the integrating force in the program. 

Nevertheless, subsidiary integrating arrange- 
ments of curriculum, sequence, and method are 
significant matters of strategy. 


INDIVIDUATION 

The American college has long relied on dis- 
tribution of subject matter to assure liberalness in 
education. It is therefore not surprising that gen- 
eral education should have been viewed first as 
subject matter. This view caused a freshening of 
educational practice but minimum curricular 
changes. More radical proponents of general edu- 
cation argued that the major concern was the wel- 
fare of society; consequently such writers as Sid- 
ney Hook make a strong case for a societal ap- 
proach and perhaps a social problems organization 
of curriculum.® However, general education is and 
has been motivated by guilt in the awareness of 
human waste, the loss of personality, the indirec- 
tion of persons, the inadequate response of the 
individual who was schooled, not educated. There- 
fore recently there has been renewed concern with 
individual maturity. 

The purposes, capacities, and needs of the stu- 
dent have been more vital in the formulation of 
general education programs than in the arrange- 
ment of academic programs. Intellectual integrity 
and society’s needs have not been forgotten, but 
the student too is remembered. 

The major organizational adjustments to in- 
dividuality have ordinarily been made though the 
inclusion of elective or substitute courses or 
through a program of exemption by examination. 

Students have usually been encouraged to par- 
ticipate in curriculum planning as was the case at 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota’ 
and San Francisco State College.41 One of the 
most successful ventures in student participation 
is at St. Scholastica where students participate in 


9 Morse, op. 


10 Leonard, aul Education: Bases for Determin- 


ation of analy ‘ond Method” Addresses on Current Issues in 
Higher Education. Washington, D.C.: 
a, Publication, 1951. Page 171. 

1 Holmquist, Delsie. “General Education: Getting the Pro- 
ue Started in a_ Small Institution.” 
sues in Higher Education. Washington, D.C., 
Higher Education Publication, 1951. Page 163. 
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a steering committee that has continuing responsi- 
bility in the program.’* 

The shared sense of urgency for political and 
social wisdom is likely to produce education for a 
smoothly functioning society. There is a danger 
that educators forget that society exists also for 
the realization of individual potentials. This haz- 
ard is greater in general education, and avoidance 
must be based on sensitive watchfulness. General 
education without respect for the student ceases 
to be general education, if in fact it does not cease 
to be education. 

Some of the earliest programs in general edu- 
cation seemed to emphasize groupness, social tech- 
nique, and social studies curricula. Recent state- 
ments tend toward awareness that only the liber- 
ated individual is capable of truly social action 
and that consequently personal freedom is the 
source of group freedom. 


STANDARDS AND ELECTIVES 

There is abroad (especially among college fac- 
ulty) the erroneous idea that general education 
means watered down education, education charac- 
terized by vagueness, indefinite objectives and re- 
quirements, meandering discussion, and concern 
for the how and not the what. This impression has 
been heightened because: 


© Colleges now serve a larger and consequently less 
able section of population; therefore all education 
is less academic than it was in the period of highly 
selective college enrollment. 

® Two year terminal and associate in arts degrees 
were being popularized when general education 
programs were first being formulated, and many 
academicians have never distinguished between 
them. 

® General education differs from the education re- 
ceived by the faculty member and is therefore 
deemed to be inferior. 


While “there is no indication that general edu- 
cation courses tend to lower the standards of aca- 
demic achievement of students at the graduate 
level,” this prejudice of faculty members has been 
destructive.** In some cases general education pro- 
grams have suffered resegmentation because there 
was no ready transfer to majors or to professional 
schools. 

Many institutions have stressed “common” or 
“general” requirements in the general education 
curriculum. If, however, general education is to be 


12 Farrow, Clarence Lee. “On the Campuses.” General Edu- 
cation. Vol. 1. Washington, D.C.: Department of Higher Educa- 
tion. Winter 1951. Page 6. 

13 Minear, Leon P. “Bases for Organizing a General Educa- 
tion Program.” Current Issues in Higher Education. National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 1952. Page 126. 
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CRITICAL THINKING IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


student-centered, it becomes necessary to select 
courses needed by the individual. Obviously, it is 
the objectives and goals that are common and not 
the content and experiences. Therefore, courses 
might properly be substituted, and “readiness” 
should not be the single criterion of placement. 
If substitution is not allowed, there is an ines- 
capable return to lock step, memoriter curriculum. 
Universities like Chicago have been reasonably 
successful with the common content approach, but 
their success comes in large part from their se- 
lected student body and the choice of intellectual- 
istic objectives. A tailored curriculum implies 
either the need for an excellent counseling system 
or tutorial instruction. 


INSTRUCTION 

Skillful selection and arrangement of courses 
cannot compensate for inadequate instruction. 
Adequate teachers are not readily available from 
the specialized ranks in the graduate schools. Some 
colleges have been able to provide broadly edu- 
cated instruction through assigning several spe- 
cialists to one course. 

The indigenous nature of programs makes it 
unlikely that ready made teachers will be avail- 
able, but in-service programs are doubly hampered 
when the available faculty members have no ac- 
quaintance with even the most rudimentary prin- 
ciples of teaching. A recent report states: 

The best source at present is probably the group of 
capable and sympathetic teachers already on the staff 
who are amenable to in-service training. This method 
has fewer handicaps than one would suspect; as a mat- 
ter of fact, it has some advantages. The chief advant- 
age lies in the established cooperative relations existing 
within this group. The second source is the teacher- 
education institution or the university or college which 
emphasizes general education as a part of its teacher 
preparation. Notable among these are Michigan State 
College, University of Minnesota, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Syracuse University, University of Chicago, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, Harvard University, and others of equal caliber.14 

The second problem in instruction is reward. 
Members of the faculty are likely to be appalled 
and overwhelmed because these general education 
courses are not courses covered in a textbook. The 
arduous search for material, the preparation of 
classes more complex than a lecture, and evalua- 
tion requirements that are far more demanding 
comprise a real sacrifice on the part of the teacher. 
His time to work in his specialty is reduced and 

14 Ross, William R. “Instruction in General Education.” Cur- 


rent Issues in Higher Education. Part III. National Education 
Association of the United States, 1950. Page 125. 
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his research and publication limited. It must be 
recognized that success in these general education 
ventures is partly premised on administrative ap- 
proval and policies that reward teaching. 


The third and central problem in instruction 
is the problem of method. Evidence is abundant 
that the reorganization of subject matter in gen- 
eral education programs has stimulated effective 
teaching. The new courses utilize the student’s na- 
tural motivation; he desires to discover the rela- 
tion of the past to the civilization in which he 
currently lives. His attention is directed toward 
the significance of what he studies to his life as “a 
citizen, a parent, a voter, a human being, rather 
than as one concerned only with professional and 
vocational techniques.” This is the view of a vet- 
eran authority, who continues: 


The teacher of such courses has had to take a new 
look at subject matter, a look which has included con- 
sideration of the students for whom the subject mat- 
ter is intended. What is most significant, the teacher 
has taken this new look at his own field in company 
with fellow teachers not only of associated departments, 
but with those of such widely differing disciplines that 
except for general education the two would probably 
never join in curriculum planning. A course designed 
for the general education of students as a part of a 
total pattern, reviewed, criticized, and finally approved 
by a committee or staff including representatives of the 
humanities, the sciences, and the social studies is a 
course predestined to more effective teaching and to 
more than satisfactory outcomes... 

Evidences abound of improved teaching techniques 
in general education programs. The lecture as a method 
of instruction has been in many instances eliminated, 
or has been modified to serve particular ends. Propor- 
tionately discussion as a method of instruction has 
increased. Chicago and Columbia, for example, use al- 
most no lectures in general education courses; the 
greater number of small private and publicly supported 
institutions do likewise.1> 


Nearly all writers stress the point that teach- 
ers must themselves be convinced and must de- 
velop teaching techniques suited to the purposes in- 
volved. A professor of higher education says in 
part: 

... The difference from teaching in conventional 
courses seems to be primarily one of emphasis, with 
the teacher in general education giving special stress to 
the following points: 


1. Underwriting a wide range of objectives, in which 
the cultivation of interests, aesthetic appreciations, 
and ethical and moral values receives explicit atten- 
tion. 


15 Pooley, Robert C. “Major Trends: The Influence of Gen- 
eral Education on College Teachers.”” General Education. Vol. 1. 
a D.C.: Department of Higher Education, Winter 1951. 
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2. Selecting a few central ideas around which his 
teaching will be developed, even though this means 
neglecting many phases of the subject valued by the 
specialist. 

3. Keeping a constant focus on the relevance of these 
learnings now and later, since most students will 
need to be convinced of their worth. 

4. Extending students’ experiences through the use of 
audio-visual aids, projects, field experiences, etc., en- 
abling them to gain needed background for under- 
standing the concepts or principles involved.16 


COUNSELING 

The values of general education lie in large 
part in assisting the student toward an intelligent 
and realistic orientation of the person. This is 
the business of counseling and the business of in- 
struction. Therefore, the rigid distinctions that 
have existed between these college functions are 
less possible in general education. Counseling is a 
specialized method but is aimed at achievement 
of general education objectives.*” 


When the college accepts responsibilities be- 
yond academic instruction, there is also an in- 
creased responsibility for careful design in cur- 
ricular matters, in community relations, in re- 
cruiting practice, and in counseling. More than 
ever it is essential that student abilities and dis- 
abilities be known, for in general education we are 
at least as concerned with the students receiving 
as with the instructor sending. It is necessary, too, 
that we consider the setting in which learning is 
planned: 


Most colleges that deal in general education accept 
the fact that the general education program goes be- 
yond the formal courses. However, it is rare to find 
any conscious attention to the integration of student ac- 
tivities in residence hall living with the general edu- 
cation by these aspects of the student’s experience. Cer- 
tainly, the residence hall program is one of the major 
ones from the viewpoint of the problem of articulation. 
I am dismayed by the tendency which seems to be 
common over the country in recent years to build very 
large residence halls in which 20, 30, or even more 
rooms open off a common hallway. The communal liv- 
ing on a grand scale which results from this situation 
is all too apt to degenerate into a mob scene. The racket 
from banging doors, conversations, and other sources 

16 Eckert, Ruth E “The Teacher and Teaching Methods in 
General Education.” Current Issues in H igher Education. National 
Education Association of the United States, 1952. Page 128. 

17 Dressel, Paul L. “The Articulation ‘of General Education in 
the College to the Public School Curriculum.” Proceedings of the 


Northwest Conference on General Education. irra Western 
Washington College of Education, 1952. Page 64. 


in such residence halls certainly does not assist the stu- 
dent in developing a close relationship with a small 
group of other individuals, in orienting himself to col- 
lege, or in concentrating on his academic work while in 
college. Considering that for many students this is the 
first experience of living away from home, it seems to 
me that many colleges need to reexamine carefully what 
happens in residence hall living.1§ 


Dressel urges increased awareness that “a stu- 
dent who is actually a citizen of a campus may be 
learning as much or more from his experiences 
in the residence hall and in student activities about 
citizenship than he is learning in the classroom.” 

The counselor or personnel worker obviously 
accepts another responsibility in general education, 
for he should become a most influential party in 
determination of curriculum. He should have in- 
valuable evidences of learning and of failure. On 
this point Dressel says: 

To summarize the place of counseling in connection 
with general education, it is my contention that coun- 
selors should be thought of as just as important in the 
attainment of general education goals as the faculty. I 
should go so far as to require that any curriculum 
committee for a general education course have repre- 
sentatives from the counseling program. I should also 
like to see the instructors in general education courses 
come to the point where they would be interested in 
the kinds of reactions and comments (both favorable 
and unfavorable) that counselors inevitably hear about 
courses.19 


CONCLUSION 


It is evident that much critical thinking, which 
is an avowed and earnestly sought objective in 
general education programs, has guided the gen- 
eral education movement itself. Curricular em- 
phasis, curricular focus, integration, individuation, 
standards and electives, efficiency of instruction, 
and counseling are all a concern in the planning, 
operation, and evaluation of general education pro- 
grams. Much research, interchange, and analysis 
have characterized faculty and administrative ef- 
fort in developing general education. Will the pro- 
duct of these programs, shown in the performance 
of graduates in their living, exhibit qualities of 
critical examination of current issues and social 
change? 


18 Ibid., page 66. 

19 Dressel, Paul L. “Counseling in a Program of General 
Education.” Effective Practices in a Program of General Educa- 
tion, Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown Company. 1953. Page 50. 
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Descriptive Courses Can Be Creative 


Informal experiments in beginning courses in 
marketing and advertising suggest that faculty 
members in other fields can foster creativity in 
their students. The author (B.S., Northeastern 
University; Ed.M., Boston University; M.S., 
University of Illinois) describes three experi- 
ments he conducted while assistant professor at 
Utica College of Syracuse University. 


By ROBERT B. WENTWORTH 


Critical thinking is developed in many of our 
college courses; creative thinking unfortunately is 
discouraged, either intentionally or unintention- 
ally, in all but a relatively few courses. In doing 
a good and necessary job of training students to 
render verdicts based on facts at hand, we tend to 
thwart resourcefulness and imaginative thinking. 

Perhaps this is due in large measure to a fail- 
ure to realize that descriptive and case method 
courses can be made highly imaginative. The writ- 
er’s informal experiments in beginning courses in 
marketing and advertising at Utica College of 
Syracuse University are one indication of the pos- 
sibilities. Doubtless faculty members in other 
fields can modify these projects to fit their own 
needs or, better yet, discover additional ways of 
furthering a creative trend in college teaching. 

Only in the sense that new ideas are essen- 
tially the adaption, modification, or combination of 
old ideas, are the projects outlined below new 
ideas. They are examples of what can be done 
imaginatively in courses in which traditionally 
one is not expected to be creative. 

Three experiments will be discussed, begin- 
ning with the least novel and proceeding to the 
most radical. These are: (1) role playing in mark- 
eting, (2) letter writing in advertising, and, (3) 
the applied imagination project. 

ROLE PLAYING IN MARKETING 

In lieu of the usual term paper, several teams 
of students chose to deal with current and con- 
troversial problems (such as the farm problem) 
or a textbook problem (What price policies should 
a neighborhood drug store establish?) by develop- 
ing and presenting three marketing skits of about 
ten minutes duration each. Preparation of each 
skit involved assembling information about the 
problem at hand, understanding the feelings or-at- 
titudes of key individuals involved in the problem, 


and creating a dramatic vehicle for conveying “the 
point” or marketing message. 

All this was student-initiated group activity 
carried on outside the classroom. On performance 
day the “stage” is arranged quickly and the skit is 
on. At the close of the skit, one of the players is 
expected to lead a class discussion on the prob- 
lem. He may stimulate comment by asking, “Did 
we play our roles accurately?” “Did the skit end 
the way it should?” 

Such an exercise does not appeal to the “un- 
imaginative” student because it carries him too far 
from the beaten path. He will tell you he does not 
know exactly what you want; he is concerned 
over the lack of detailed directions for preparing 
the skit. Horror of horrors, he worries about how 
such an assignment can be graded (actually each 
team organizes its own work and all members re- 
ceive the same grade) or he feels uneasy about 
depending on his classmates. 

These are possible hindrances to the success 
of the experiment, but they may be overcome by 
making the skits one of two or more alternatives. 
The alternatives should, of course, also have im- 
aginative possibilities. Gradually, however, the 
skits catch on as the volunteers are given frequent 
encouragement and a wide latitude in the choice of 
material. 

An alternative assignment, which attracts those 
disinclined to act before their fellow students, is 
the preparation of a marketing idea manual. The 
student is encouraged to search for new ideas. In 
the words of the assignment sheet, “Aren’t there 
suggestions, changes, or improvements you can 
offer as the result of your study, observation, or 
experience? How observant are you? How much 
do you use your imagination to find new and dif- 
ferent solutions to real problems?” The goal is 
100 new ideas; however simple they may be, they 
are to be original. 


LETTER WRITING IN ADVERTISING 

An effective way to begin the teaching of ad- 
vertising copywriting is to tell students: “Forget 
advertising and write a personal letter to someone 
you know well (or a well-known public figure) 
to persuade that person to do or not to do some- 
thing according to your wishes.” 

These letters are to be written in correct form 
and submitted to the instructor unsealed in a 
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stamped, addressed envelope at the beginning of 
the next class. Each student should place his name 
and return address in the upper lefthand corner 
of the envelope, but sign the letter in the usual 
manner to avoid any suggestion of a class assign- 
ment. Some of the letters will be read aloud with 
the writers’ permission. Discussion should center 
on such questions as “Is this letter likely to suc- 
ceed? Why? Why not? How might it be im- 
proved?” 

Later the instructor writes a brief confidential 
critique for each letter-writer. As a matter of 
honor, the letters themselves must be mailed un- 
censored the same day even if it means a late night 
trip to the post office. But a record is kept of the 
sender, the gist of the message, and the instruct- 
or’s prediction as to chances of success. About six 
weeks later, the class is polled as to results. The 
chances are a substantial majority will have had 
complete or partial success. 

The next assignment is a conventional copy- 
writing assignment to write an advertisement for 
a familiar product. Almost invariably the first stu- 
dent advertisements are less convincing than the 
personal letters. Class discussion should bring out 
the reasons (addresses were known to the writer, 
plenty of facts available, writers cared deeply 
about their propositions, etc.), following which 
the product copy should be revised to make it 
more personal and persuasive. 

Students are pleasantly surprised at what they 
can accomplish by writing in a personal and per- 
suasive manner. An engaged couple straightened 
out a problem about wedding plans, two friends 
cleared up a misunderstanding about religion, pa- 
rents purchased merchandise wanted by their sons 
or daughters, city officials modified specific traf- 
fic regulations, and hitherto uncollectable debts 
up to forty dollars were paid in cash. Perhaps the 
most ironic incident is that in which a previously 
indifferent father responded to his son’s touching 
invitation to “Sunday dinner with the fellows,” 
only to discover that junior was spending the 
weekend out of town. An “average” student was 
more persuasive than he knew! 


APPLIED IMAGINATION PROJECT 

The need for creativity is so important that 
an all-out applied imagination project, if not a 
separate course in creative problem-solving, is 
clearly justified. The Creative Education Founda- 
tion of Buffalo, N. Y., has been the prime mover 
in publishing text material, experimenting with 
teaching methods, and persuading college adminis- 
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trators to establish classes in creativity. The Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Columbia University, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Northeastern 
University, and Pennsylvania State University 
among others have had creative problem-solving 
courses of one kind or another for a year or 
longer. 

New courses can seldom be instituted on short 
notice, but an applied imagination project calls 
for no more planning or permission than a 
thoughtful term paper assignment. In presenting 
such an assignment, however, the students should 
be given a thorough sales talk on the importance 
of creative thinking. 

Why is creative thinking important? Applied 
Imagination by Alex F. Osborn, president of the 
Creative Education Foundation, states the case 
well. In a nutshell, the argument is this: Frontier 
life developed individual resourcefulness, while 
modern life provides packaged solutions. But com- 
petition has forced business to recognize the need 
for ideas to improve products and to improve sit- 
uations involving people. We have put forth a 
great effort in fact finding, not enough effort in 


thinking up ideas. Unfortunately many people | 


never discover their creative abilities until forced 
to be creative. 

The applied imagination project carried out at 
Utica College of Syracuse University is in the 
spirit of the Osborn text, although the problems 
themselves and the details of administration are 
largely the work of this writer. The project con- 
sists of an informal reading of Osborn plus the 
successful solution of ten problems (including 
some action ones as well as the “sit down and 
think” variety) selected by drawing lots. In gen- 
eral, each student is faced with a different set of 
“situations”. Here are some samples, originated at 
Utica College: 


Devise the most unusual exam you can think of for 
a given college course. Explain why you think the exam 


is a good one. 

Make up a story for children which will include all 
of the following: a campfire, two gravediggers, a bowl 
of rice, a blueberry bush, and a clown. 

Do something about totem poles—make one, design 
one, plan one, or otherwise be creative and produce 


a totem pole. While you are about it—have fun. I 
Interview three housewives in behalf of Ho-Ho | 

cake mix (a non-existent brand) in order to determine | 

what qualities of the product they like and dislike. 

Go for a long walk in the country. At suppertime, 
stop at a farmhouse where you are not known and ask | 
for supper. You will offer to pay for your supper. | 
Describe your experience. 
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Classifying Teaching Aims 


The Cognitive Domain 


TAXONOMY OF EDUCATIONAL Osjectives: The Classifica- 
tion of Educational Goals. Handbook I: Cognitive 
Domain. Benjamin S. Bloom, Editor. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1956. 207 pp. $1.50. 
Many years ago Dewey said that the way out 

of educational confusion would be the clarification 

of aims. Thirty college and university examiners 

through a series of conferences from 1949 to 1953 

undertook a courageous task: to classify the ob- 

jectives of education. Original plans called for a 

complete taxonomy in three major parts: cog- 

nitive, affective, and psychomotor. A classification 
in the cognitive domain has now been printed in 
handbook form. Work in the affective domain is 
under way. The psychomotor domain has proved 
problematical; the committee finds that so little 
attention has been directed to it in schools and 


Courses Can Be Creative—Continued 

Do problems such as these actually bring forth 
imaginative answers? Not always, of course, but 
with proper encouragement (suspend critical 
judgment, shoot high and wild as long as you 
don’t violate the facts of the problem) students 
surprise themselves and others. 

The most unusual exam, for example, turned 
out to be Scrabbits, a cross between Scrabble and 
a crossword puzzle. The children’s story is about 
a clown and a gravedigger who decided to change 
places. (The ending is clever, but it’s still a mys- 
tery who changed places with whom.) The totem 
pole is a “surrealistic attempt to uncover modern 
man’s basic progressions into jazz music” done 
with a series of overlapping photographs in each 
of which the same player holds a different instru- 
ment. 

Housewives were quite cooperative in testify- 
ing for non-existent Ho-Ho, the interviewer 
found, and the young man who sought his sup- 
per at a strange farmhouse learned that his chance 
visit brought pleasure to an old lady who had 
years ago shut herself off from all kinfolk. 

Thus the problems provided their own re- 
wards. But perhaps sparks have been struck which 
will kindle even brighter fires. There is some evi- 
dence already. A young woman who did exceed- 
ingly well in the imagination project last term 
applied herself so creatively in a recent competi- 
tion that she won an all-expense-paid summer in 
Europe as an overseas goodwill ambassador. 


colleges that a classification of such objectives 
might not at present be very useful. 

In calling the scheme that has been developed 
a taxonomy, the stricter significance of the term 
has been carefully observed. 

While a classification scheme may have many arbi- 
trary elements, a taxonomy scheme may not. A tax- 
onomy must be so constructed that the order of the 
terms must correspond to some “real” order among 
the phenomena represented by the terms. 

The concern of this handbook and its two pro- 
posed successors with aims in teaching bespeaks 
wide appeal and usefulness. The primacy of pur- 
pose in all intellectual endeavor need hardly be 
argued: 

The primary question of teaching theory and prac- 
tice is one of purpose. Why do we teach? For whom 
do we teach? What is our goal, and what is the source 
of its authority over us? These are the questions which 
must be answered if our teachers are to be themselves 
members of the fraternity into which they seek to 
initiate their pupils. Only as those questions find solu- 
tion do our schools and colleges understand what they 
are doing. 

Yet many teachers perhaps never formulate 
their teaching aims. They use their intellectual 
powers in selecting the subject matter they teach, 
they analyze and organize it into logical and sym- 
metrical categories, but do not face their teaching 
itself as a process to be analyzed and organized. 
Their teaching is purposeful, of course, but 
vaguely so. A value of the taxonomy of aims now 
available may be that it will stimulate and encour- 
age teachers to formulate their teaching aims 
definitely, concretely. Teachers who already are 
doing so may find the taxonomy of great help. 

A teacher who starts to list his teaching aims 
may find they are more numerous than he might 
suspect. A group of college teachers submitted a 
list of eighty-two different aims they had sought 
or were seeking, each in a particular course. A 
member of the group took the aims, typed on sep- 
arate slips, and devised a classification into two 
broad groupings and sixteen subgroupings. In- 
dividual teachers will find various classification 
schemes best for their several uses. But as a gen- 
eral guide, certainly a well formulated plan of 
classification should be of immense help. 

The new taxonomy should provide categories 
under which a teacher can place his teaching aims. 


1 Alexander Meiklejohn. Education Between Two Worlds. New) 


York: Harper & Brothers. 1942. x : 303 pp. Pages 278-279. 
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It may also suggest the addition of aims, thus en- 
riching the teaching program. It will be useful, of 
course, to faculty groups in course and curriculum 
planning. 

The area to which this book is devoted is the 
one that has widest recognition in the educational 
program at almost all levels: the acquisition of 
knowledge and information. The affective and 
psychmotor areas are too commonly neglected. In 
using this book, account should be taken of the 
fact that it is devoted to only one of three areas, 
all of which are important. 

The taxonomy “is designed to be a classifica- 
tion of the student behaviors which represent the 
intended outcomes of the educational process.”’ It 
is not a classification of instructional methods used 
by teachers, nor of the ways in which teachers 
relate themselves to their students, nor of the diff- 
erent kinds of instructional materials they use, 
nor of the subject matter or content. 

The taxonomy has six main classifications: 
knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, 
synthesis, evaluation. The breakdown of the first 
is as follows: 


1.00 KNOWLEDGE 


1.10 Knowledge of Specifics 
1.11 Knowledge of Terminology 
1.12 Knowledge of Specific Facts 


1.20 Knowledge of Ways and Means of Dealing 
with Specifics 
1.21 Knowledge of Conventions 
1.22 Knowledge of Trends and Sequences 
1.23 Knowledge of Classifications and Cate- 
gories 
1.24 Knowledge of Criteria 
1.25 Knowledge of Methodology 
1:30 Knowledge of the Universals and Abstractions 
in a Field 
1.31 Knowledge of Principles and General- 
izations 
1.32 Knowledge of Theories and Structures 


Each of the six classifications has subclasses 
similar to those indicated for Knowledge. 

Further suggestions on the usefulness of this 
book to the teacher cannot be attempted here. The 
book not only tells how the taxonomy was de- 
veloped and what it means; it also contains de- 
tailed explanation of how to use it in teaching 
practice. Organization and order characterize the 
highest forms of natural and human phenomena. 
It seeras reasonable to believe that careful use of 
this taxonomy in the practice of college and uni- 
versity teaching should lead, in itself, to improve- 
ment. 


BOOK NOTES 


BEING AND NotuincneEss: An Essay on Phenom- 

enological Ontology, by Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Translated and with an Introduction by 
Hazel E. Barnes. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1956. Ixix + 638 pp. $10.00. 
For the first time Sartre’s major opus is available in 
English, supported by excellent interpretation by the 
translator. This book is indispensable “for any un- 
derstanding of existentialism and its importance as 
one of the leading philosophical movements of the 
twentieth century.” 


EssenTIALS OF EDUCATIONAL Statistics by 
Francis G. Cornell. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. 1956. xii + 375 pp. $5.75. 


A presentation, with a minimum of mathematics, of 
the most modern and accurate statistical techniques 
and their application to problems in education. The 
author is a recognized authority. 


THe Farmer Gives THanxs by Samuel R. 
Guard. New York: Abingdon Press. 1956. 
64 pp. $1.00. 


Fifty-six prayers arranged chronologically to cover 
the entire year. The farmer is near to nature and 
hence to God. The teacher is near to youth and truth 
and hence to God. Who will give us a companion 
volume? The Thanksgiving season would be a favor- 
able time to begin such a book. 


THE PusLic JUNIOR COLLEGE, edited by Nelson 
B. Henry. The Fifty-fifth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 


1956. xi + 347 pp. $4.00 cloth, $3.25 paper. 
Prepared by the Yearbook Committee, B. Lamar 
Johnson, chairman. Chapters by B. Lamar Johnson, 
Malcom S. MacLean and Dan W. Dodson, Paul L. 
Dressel, Grace V. Bird, Lawrence L. Bethel, James 
W. Thornton, Jr., James W. Reynolds, Ralph R. 
Fields, A. M. Meyer and Robert J. Hamnely, L. L. 
Jarvie, Jesse P. Bogue and Norman Burns, Lel- 
L. Medsker, Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., and S. V. M. 
torana. “The junior-college development most fre 
quently anticipated during the next twenty-five years 
is increase.” 


TowarD BETTER TEACHING IN COLLEGE, edited 
by Elmer Ellis. Columbia, Missouri: The 
Curators of the University of Missouri. 1954. 
87 pp. Paper. 


Prepared under Committee for the Improvement of 
Instruction, University of Missouri under a grant 
from The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Chapters by thirteen authors on Char- 
acteristics of Good Teaching, various classroom prob- 
lems, tests and grading, teaching aids. 
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